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PRACTICAL. 
VOCAL EXECUTION. 


Wuere articulation has been habitually neglected for a series of years, 
till its claims are forgotten, the importance of other qualities of enuncia- 
tion will not be appreciated ; but let the practice of articulation be reviv- 
ed, and it will directly be seen that other things are wanting. The next 
in order are 

Accent AND Empnasis. Accent is indispensable to the formation 
of words ; and emphasis has a similar influence in the structure of sen- 
tences. But as each of these properties consists simply of a stress of 
voice applied to certain syllables, they may conveniently be noticed to- 
gether under the same head. 

A continual succession of syllables, equally loud or soft, would be in- 
tolerable to the ear; nor could it by any means constitute intelligible 
language. Yet, when articulation first commences, while pupils are 
making every letter and syllable a separate object of attention, something 
of this species of monotony is inseparable from the regular course of 
practice. The manner, as in the case of the child who is learning to 
read, is necessarily syllabic in ‘the first instance. The language appears 
stiff and unintelligible ; while the music is harsh and unmelodious. This 
circumstance leads many teachers into the error of supposing that good 
enunciation cannot be acquired in song without destroying the music. 
They will tell us that speech is one thing and song another ; and that it 
is impossible to establish a satisfactory union of the two: one or the 
other must greatly preponderate. But such a decision is altogether pre- 
mature. For as the pupil advances in his progress, these difficulties will 
be graduaily lessening, and if he is properly instructed, they will ulti- 
mately disappear. The language and the song will then flow on toge- 
ther in an even current of enunciation, and act mutually as helps to 
each other. All this, no doubt, requires time and practice ; and so does 
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every thing that is truly valuable in human acquirements. The fastidi- 
ous critic and the superficial amateur, may tell of the roughness of con- 
sonants; and complain of the aspirates, sibilants, dentals, nasals, labials 
and mutes with which the English language abounds ; and insist that the 
language must be sacrificed to the charms of musical sound. And were 
this decision confined to the secular department, there would be com- 
paratively but little cause of complaint. There might in some instances 
be a positive gain in preventing the words from being heard. But to 
extend the principle to devotional singing, is preposterous. It would 
be going directly in the face of the Scripture examples and precepts. 

Here the words constitute the basis of song, and music is the medium 
through which they are to be spoken in a distinct, agreeable, solemn and 
impressive manner. To take any lower ground than this, is to diminish 
the exercise of singing into mere empty lip service. It is to take so- 
lemn sounds upon inarticulate and thoughtless tongues. 

We have said that accent and emphasis have the property of con- 
verting successions of syllables into distinct and impressive language. 
Every word in English that has more than one syllable, has at least 
one accent. Polysyllabic words have one additional subordinate 
accent. Such words as pleasurable, immortality, desert (merit,) desert 
(a wilderness,) show the indispensable importance of accent in singing. 
Such words as /ransitory, life-giving, &c., show the importance of mak- 
ing proper distinctions between the principal and subordinate accent ; 
as otherwise the unity of the word will be destroyed.- Too much care 
cannot be taken in this respect, if words are to have their full import, 
and be readily understood. 

Emphasis requires, for the most part, a still louder stress of voice than 
that which is given to the principal accent. The question “ Shall you 
ride to town to-day” has become a standing illustration of the power of , 
emphasis. If the emphasis falls on “ shall,” the question is, whether 
you have come to a fixed determination about the ride; if it falls on 
** you,” the question is which of several persons is to go; if it falls on 
“ride,” the question turns simply on the mode of conveyance, if it falls 
on “ town,” the inquiry has respect to the place ; and if it falls on “ day,” 
it refers simply to the time of going. In a multitude of cases, the mean- 
ing of a line will be perverted, if the emphasis is neglected or misplaced. 
This principle is so perfectly obvious as to supersede the necessity of 
examples in illustration. Every one knows the importance of this pro- 
perty in reading and speaking; and it is obvious to perceive, that it 
ought not to be neglected in song. 
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Now the music of our psalms and hymns, provides for the regular 
mechanism of accent; yet, as the poetry has less regularity in this re- 
spect, ‘and especially as the emphasis observes no such laws of confine- 
ment, it comes to pass that frequent discrepancies arise between the text 
and the song. To adjust these in a proper manner requires practice 
experience and taste. But it can be done, and certainly it ought to be. 
At least every chorister and teacher should be master of the subject. 
(To be continued.) 





WANT OF TEACHERS. 


At this season of the year great inquiries are made for teachers of 
devotional music ; teachers who thoroughly understand their business, 
and can in every respect, be well recommended. The demand for such 
teachers is constantly increasing. If one hundred of them could now 
be obtained, there would be no difficulty in finding them employment. 
This circumstance is particularly encouraging, as it shows very clearly 
the progress of sentiment, in relation to the nature and the importance 
of sacred praise. 

A few years ago, almost any one might obtain a school who would 
solicit employment ; and in a multitude of instances, no question would 
be asked, as to scientific, moral or religious qualifications. Strange as 
it may now seem, we have known lunatics, drunkards, brothelers, knaves 
and open infidels employed in this work. Even now it would not be 
difficult to find instances of such characters, retained in the choirs of 
churches, on account of their real or supposed talents in the vocal or in- 
strumental department; while at the same time, perhaps, not an indi- 
vidual member of the whole church has acquired sufficient talent in de- 
votional singing to enable him to “ set the psalm,” in a public assembly ! 
What a monstrous anomaly in the christian institutions of this country ! ! 
Among some fifty or a hundred, or even two hundred brethren, pro- 
fessed disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, not one to be found who will 
take the lead in the praises of God; but in many an instance, some 
sister whose heart has burned within her, as a “ fire shut up in her bones” 
has been compelled at times, to supply the deficiency at the request of 
others, or witness in silence, the total absence of God’s praises in his 
own house of worship. 
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is there no sense of shame in the churches ? No conviction of delin- 
quency? Are there no solemn purposes of amendment? Yes, in a few 
instances such tokens have lately appeared and the number of these is 
gradually increasing. But what is to be done ? How shall the neglected 
work be prosecuted? Where shall the right teachers be found? These 
are questions not the most easy of solution. A few suggestions are all 
that we can offer in reply: 

1. Good teachers have not hitherto been sufficiently encouraged in a 
pecuniary point of view. In a country like ours, men are prone to seek 
their own advantage, in the choice of some lucrative employment: and 
the compensation for teaching music, has scarcely been found adequate 
to the comfortable support of a small family. The consequence is, that 
the best teachers in the land, almost without exception, turn their hand 
ultimately, to some other employment. The same kind of perseverance 
which has enabled them to excell as teachers of music, has placed within 
their reach, other occupations more lucrative and less perplexing and 
laborious. Some who were trained for eminent usefulness in this em- 
ployment, have become merchants and manufacturers. Some physi- 
cians, lawyers, and even speculators. Others for better reasons have 
gone into the ministry. And thus it has ever been, a few instances 
excepted, a man of rising talents, agreeable manners, aad unblemished 
reputation, would be sure, in process of time to choose some other em- 
ployment as a means of obtaining an honest subsistence. Musicians 
desire like other people, the conveniences of home, and the solace of 
domestic enjoyment. 

{f it be said that men who have the necessary qualifications ought to 
exercise some self-denial in this respect; we fully admit the justness of 
the remark. It is a blessed work to cultivate the praises of God, as a 
branch of Christian effort; and pious musicians who see this good work 
beginning to prosper in their hands, must answer it to the great Master 
of Assemblies, if they leave such an important employment through im- 
proper motives. At the same time, it may be in season for the churches 
to bring such a charge against them, when they are ready to make pe- 
cuniary appropriations sufficient for their comfortable subsistence. This 
is reasonable. The workman is worthy of his hire; and if there is no 
alternative for him but starvation, the churches have not a word to say. 
They must expect him to seek other methods for the support of his rising 
family. 

2. The churches with their ministers have stood directly in the way_ 
of improvement in this department of labor. Pious men and especially 
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ministers, have extensively negiected this employment, and in too 
many instances, have not so much as condescended to be present at the 
school, the practice room or the choir. Even where they have been 
present, they have often been wanting in spirituality, and have neglected 
to cast into these heavenly fountains, the salt of religious influence. 
And they have gone farther than this. Taking their data, from some 
former examples of irregularity, indecency and profaneness, as exhibited 
in our music schools, they have weakened the hands of a pious teacher, 
by censuring him in his employment, and throwing obstacles of a 
nature almost insurmountable in the way of his progress. They have 
prophesied evil respecting the result of his most earnest, self-denying, 
and prayerful efforts; and regarded him as a man wholly enthusiastic 
in regard to his plans and expectations of usefulness. At best the labor- 
ing brother has seldom been sustained by the prayers of the church. 
Who ever heard in all his life, the voice of prayer in a public assembly 
on the Sabbath, in reference to the success of a singing school! This 
fact alone is an unspeakable discouragement to pious musicians. 

8. The principles and habits of the community in regard to devo- 
tional singing, are peculiarly embarassing to the conscientiovs teacher. 
Music is thought to be a special gift, possessed only by a few individ- 
uals, who consequently are to assume the chief labor and responsibility. 
Nature, it is thought, will of herself, give sufficient indications of such 
responsibility, without early cultivation. Multitudes also will cultivate 
devotional singing, simply as a human science, or as a source of mere 
tasteful amusement; and some of them will thus become zealous in the 
cause, without properly enlisting pure devotional feelings. Christians 
in this respect, are constantly liable to forget themselves; and not to 
“know what manner of spirit they are of.” Self-examination so justly 
scrupulous and watchful in regard to prayer, is extensively neglected in 
reference to song. Even where the affections have been kindled by 
the exercise in singing, the cause seems not to be understood. The 
tune, the musician, any thing else, rather than the blessed Lord, 
will become the glorified object. The same performance, perchance, 
will next be repeated, for the special amusement of a social cirele, or 
be called for, as a mere exhibition of musical talent. And yet the teacher 
who remonstrates or fails to comply with requests which are deemed so 
kind, so complimentary, so abundantly reasonable, will perchance be 
stigmatised, as most unreasonable, if not superstitious. And thus it is 
that the christian brother who wishes in this department of labor, to 
become instrumental of spiritual benefit to the churches, must have bis 
i4* 
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hands weakened even by his best friends and supporters, who on the 
whole wish well to the undertaking. He must look for help to some 
higher source. There is no Aaron or Hur near him. There is seldom 
any one of a kindred spirit whose counsel can be relied upon in these 
matters. He must think and act for himself, as in the presence of God ; 
er be found to labor in vain and spend his strength for naught. If he 
were himself a holier man, he would under the blessing of heaven, still 
keep the power of religion alive. The fires of devotion would still 
burn upon his own solitary altar, till in process of time the influence 
would be felt by others. This is indeed his duty. But ah, how difficult 
does he find it in practice! His little spark of grace is embarked upon 
flood of cold waters. The snows of December are falling around him, 
and he is virtually undertaking as it were, to kindle a mountain of ice 
with a single coal of fire ! 

This picture is not overdrawn. The experienced pious teacher can 
testify to the truth of the likeness, The half has not been told. A mul-, 
titude of obstacles might be easily added to the enumeration. But we 
forbear. ‘* Cease ye from man whose breath is in his nostrils,” is an 
appropriate motto for such a christian brother as has here been pre- 
sented. He must labor in despite of obstacles and embarrassments ; 
and look upward for help. Yet it is easy to see why there are at pre- 
sent, so few good teachers to be obtained. The churches have driven 
them from the employment, by starvation ; by want of active systematic 
co-operation ; by coldness on the one hand, and unproductive senti- 
mentality on the other. It may be the duty of many of those individu- 
als to return to their former employment; just as soon as the churches 
will consent to do on their part, what can reasonably be required of 
them. Till then, what ground of expectation have the churches, of 
placing the interests of devotional song on a just and permanent basis? 
Meanwhile, are there no young men who from regard to the glory of 
God, are willing to qualify themselves thoroughly for this neglected 
field of useful labor, and embark in it for life? Let the question be an- 
swered to conscience and to God. 





EXCUSES. 
Amone the multitudes within the pale of the christian church, who 
are, on the whole, supremely attached to the cause of religion, not a 
few who might very easily qualify themselves for actively engaging in 
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the high praises of Zion, are found to treat the subject with special ne- 
glect ; and to adopt the language “I pray thee have me excused.” Such 
persons we must suppose, know not precisely what manner of spirit 
they are of ; for in some things, the heart even of a good man is prone 
to be deceitful: yet as every such man ought to have a conscience with- 
in him, tremblingly alive to the call of duty, there is some ground to 
act upon, in his case : and we may reasonably expect of him, where his 
conscience is enlightened, to ultimately obey its dictates. For a while 
perhaps, he may hold on to his excuses ; but if these can be demolished 
by the torch of truth and the force of argument, we shall expect to see 
him confess his fault, and pursue the path of duty. This is the object 
of the present article. Let us then examine the prominent excuses 
which prevail at the present day, among the neglecters of musical culti- 
vation. 

1. A supposed want of natural powers. Many will insist that the 
thing required of them is physically impracticable. To teach them 
music would be like learning the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak. 
They admit the general claims of the art in a devotional point of view; 
but deny individual responsibility. It may be the duty of some fifteen 
or twenty in a congregation who have natural gifts for the employment, 
to learn to sing; but as for themselves, they are not of the number, they 
have nothing at all to do with the subject. 

Now we hesitate not to affirm that this is a sad heresy, in the churches, 
a heresy that ought to be removed. Till christians are made to see that 
nature has been sufficiently bountiful as to her gifts in this respect ; they 
will never be pursuaded to act efficiently in this matter themselves, nor 
be prevailed upon to give their children suitable advantages for improve- 
ment. We would not be understood to say on our own authority, whe- 
ther it is, or is not the duty of every adult person to learn to sing. 
People will judge in this matter for themselves. A few things however, 
are perfectly plain. It is plain in the first place, that the Bible makes 
no reference to such a class of persons, as our objection supposes; but 
calls on all individuals, ranks, classes and descriptions of people without 
exception ; young and old, high and low, rich and poor, male and female, 
to sing aloud, the high praises of God, making it, at the same time, 
our duty to ‘* admonish one another,” to this holy work, in the language 
of “psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” In the second place it 
is as perfectly plain as any demonstration in mathematics that the natu- 
ral gift required for this purpose is as general as the scripture exhorta- 
tions themselves. We have often alluded to this point in our pre- 
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vious numbers, and need not dwell upon it here. The gift in every 
instance, must be Ceveloped by practice ; and though infancy and child- 
hood furnish the most favorable seasons for this purpose; yet it must 
be borne in mind, that thousands of adults, who are now mute in the 
praises of God, might by very moderate and limited practice, so far im- 
prove themselves, as to sing to the edification of the domestic circle 
in which they move; and unite, under favorable circumstances with 
the congregation at large. All who have neglected music till years of 
manhood, will not of course, attain to eminence. The attempt in some 
cases would be like learning to speak a strange language in its native 
purity : but the proportion of adults who will not make sensible improve- 
ment by a little practice is very limited ; and the few even of this class, 
will be no losers in personal edification by the little attention they may 
be induced to give to the subject. Where religious influence is carried 
into the schools ard kept there, it is found.that the very dullest ear 
increases in susceptibility ; and that the most indifferent mind becomes 
better informed. 

The things here stated being all true, it follows irresistibly that the 
plea we are here considering is perfectly idle and nugatory. The man 
who continues to offer it, in the face of such facts and considerations as 
these, must for aught we can see, stand convicted of sad delinquency. 

2. But the objector will reply, “I certainly have no special gifts for 
this work, and shall never be able to acquire them. Let those who are 


’ This pretence will not 


more highly favored, assume the responsibility.’ 
answer. Nature does not thus bestow her gifts on the principles of favor- 
itism, nor does she in any instance claim to reap what she has not sown. 
In music as in other arts, she produces but here and there a striking 
genius, because a small number, no doubt, will best serve. One Mil- 
ton, one West, one Beethoven at a time will suffice to lead onward the 
whole civilized world ; while a greater number would produce divisions, 
contentions and animosities. Secondary geniouses are more numerous; 
and of these, one may have ten talents, another five, and another but one; 
while at the same time all may be usefully employed as composers or 
teachers, or leaders, or as first, second or third rate performers; and 
while thus employed, the hand or the head need never say to the foot, 
‘“‘T have no need of thee.” If a man may not have sufilcient talent to 
sing to edification in public, he may still sing in private to his own edifi- 
cation, and do much to promote singing in his family. But for a man to 
abandon the whole subject, just because he has no special gifts to boast 
of is preposterous in the extreme. What if Watts had hung his harp 
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upon the willows, simply because he could not tune it like the lyre of a 
Milton? What if Mrs. Steele should have burned all her hymns because 
they were not equal to the best of Watts’s? and what if Doddridge and 
Newton should have destroyed theirs, just because they did not equal 
Mrs. Steele’s ?_ And suppose no minister should consent to read these 
hymns because he could not command the elocution of a Garick, and no 
musician should dare to set them to music, or to sing them because he 
could never command the talent of a Handel or a Braham? All this 
would be just as reasonable as for a man to say, that, because he could 
not sing to the public edification, he would never learn to sing in his own 
family or closet. The truth is, nature has done something for all, and 
there is no reason why any of her gifts should be wasted or be unim- 
proved. 

3. But another person will be more specific, and say, “I have no 
voice, no ear for music.” Still let it be remembered that the founda- 
tion of both these faculties is laid in nature ; and that they may be easily 
developed and heightened by early cultivation. This topic, also, has been 
adverted to in our previous numbers. No man will possess a musical 
voice without practice ; and possessing it by this means, he will after- 
wards most assuredly lose it, if he is guilty of neglect; and the same 
thing is in a measure true of a musical ear. Through neglect, the best 
of vocalists soon begins to lose his command of tone and pitch. His 
enunciation also, becomes more and more labored; his voice loses its 
flexibility, his breath shortens and his lungs refue to sustain the efforts 
which were once easy and delightful. Multitudes among us of either 
sex are in this precise condition, without suspecting the real cause or ap- 
prehending the true remedy. A little daily practice, increased with 
their returning strength, is all that their case requires. The voice at 
first feeble, tremulous, harsh and hoarse, will in most cases, soon become 
strong, firm, and musical, while the lungs will become equal to the re- 
quired efforts. This statement shows at once, the importance of daily 
practice ; and the emptiness of the excuse just now stated. Let a per- 


‘son first do his endeavors faithfully and intelligently, before he takes ap 


the conclusions which are drawn from this excuse. The premises being 
false, the inferences must be equally so; and for ought we can see, the 
man who presumes to act upon them, must stand convicted of delin- 
quency. 

4. But some indolent objector may be ready to turn upon us with 
such a question as this, “Do you really suppose that every body can 
learn to sing? even adults that never sung a note in all their lives ?” 
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Our answer is, let them try ; let them ascertain by fair experiment. It 
will then be in season to ask questions, and to draw conclusions. If they 
duly prised the honor of God, and the declarations of his precious word, 
in this respect, they would at least consent to do so much as this. No 
one could prevent them from doing it. Though teachers were to dis- 
courage their efforts they would still persevere, and thus persevering they 
would make at least sufficient progress, for the promotion of their own 
private edification. Experience on such a subject as this, is better than 
speculation. The man who in the light of these considerations, refuses 
to make a fair experiment in his own case, can certainly found no solid 
excuse for neglect, upon the questions here proposed. The very attempt 
to do so, would be sinful. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following article contains hints which are seasonable; and which we hope will 
not be lost upon the neglecters and abusers of sacred song. To make room for it, we 
have been obliged to omit, this month, our usual theoretical department. 


Lecture on Sacrep Music, delivered at Paterson New-Jersy, by 
Rev. Syivester Eaton, pastor of the Presbyterian Church at that 
place, on the evening of a concert of sacred music, August 11th, 1835. 


Tuere are two considerations which render the science of sacred 
music more deeply interesting to the Christian, than almost any other. 
It is the only science which can be directly and appropriately employed 
in the worship of God. It is also the only science which will accom- 
pany him to the eternal world,* and constitute a delightful portion of 
the joys and employments of the residents in heaven. It breathes the 
spirit and speaks the language of heaven. Hiallelujahs and songs of 
everlasting joy dwell on the tongues of that holy, happy throng who 
surround the Eternal’s throne, and sing the song of Moses and the Lamb, 
forever and ever. They begin to learn the blessedness of this employ- 
ment as soon as they begin to appreciate the value of a Saviour’s 


* Whether this position is indeed literally true or not, one thing respecting it is ab- 
solutely certain. The failhful, intelligent, hearty cultivation of devotional singing in 
this world, will in some way or other, take hold upon the interests and employments 
of a future state; while many a human science now highly esteemed among men, 
will have been laid aside. This is a thought that will have weight with reflecting 
minds.—Ed, Mag. 
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mercy, and to hope for an interest in a Saviour’s love. But they will 
learn the fulness of the glory which it inspires, when they unite with 
that blessed company, which no man can number, in singing the song of 
redeeming love. 

These considerations give to the science of sacred music an eleva- 
tion and an importance, and make an appeal to the best feelings of the 
heart, which no man who desires to worship God on earth, or to unite 
in the songs of heaven can resist. 

Sacred music is also a very important and interesting means of grace. 
It is the language of feeling, and therefore, it speaks with meaning and 
force to all who know how to fecl. And till the feelings can be enlist- 
ed, there is but little hope of securing the interested attention of men 
to the subjects which are presented before our religious assemblies, or 
to induce them to action. Now it is well known, that there are very 
few of our race who are composed of materials so frigid and dull, that 
their feelings cannot be aroused by the sweet and diversified tones and 
modulations of a natural and flowing melody, or by the more powerful 
combinations of a well arranged and full toned harmony. There is 
something in our natural constitution which prepares us to receive favora- 
ble impressions from agreeable sounds, and the impressions are deepened, 
and often rendered irresistible by the skillful combination of such sounds ; 
and especially when they are made the organ of communicating to the 
mind important and- interesting sentiments. Music may be so well 
adapted to the sentiment, and so well executed, as to make a more forci- 
ble impression on the audience, than can possibly be made in any other 
way. For it not only conveys important ideas to the understanding, but 
it also deeply interests the tenderest feelings of the heart. If the sub- 
ject of the song is interesting and important in itself, and if the tune is 
adapted to the sentiments to be expressed, and if the performers execute 
it according to the design of the composer, it will almost necessarily 
make an impression on the feelings which no one for the time being, 
wishes to resist. 

Now the subjects which are the theme of sacred music, are of the most 
elevated, sublime and interesting character. And this is the principle 
reason why sacred music is so unspeakably superior to all other kinds of 
music. The great masters of all ages and countries have found that none 
but a sacred, heavenly theme is worthy of the science which they ad- 
mired and taught. The glory of God the Creator of the universe, the 
love and mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ, the redeemer of a ruined 
world; the power and grace of the Holy Ghost; the guide and the 
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sanctifier of the depraved and polluted ; the salvation of the lost and 
guilty from a hell of woe unutterable, and their exaltation to a heaven 
of joy unspeakable and full of glory, are the mighty, the interesting, and 
transporting themes which constitute our sacred song. The heart which 
deeply feels the importance of these amazing subjects, becomes warmed 
and elevated in its affections, when the delighted and harmonious strains 
of expressive and well adapted music are made their channel of commu- 
nication. 

But the effect which sacred music is designed to produce, is too ge- 
nerally lost, because both those who sing and those who profess to join 
in the exercise, pay no regard to the resolution of an inspired Apostle, 
“ T will sing with the spirit, I will sing with the understanding also.” 
The performers lose the spirit of praise by their overweening anxiety 
to exhibit themselves, and attract the attention of their auditory ; the 
hearers lose this spirit, because they are more anxious,to have their taste 
gratified than they are to engage with all their hearts in the worship of 
God. And besides, those who conduct this exercise, too frequently sing 
in an unknown tongue. None anderstand what is piped or harped. 
There may be the strictest attention paid to time and tone, and to all 
the graces of modulation, but still if the words are not so articulated 
and expressed as to convey meaning and force to the hearers, one prin- 
ciple design of sacred music is wholly lost. Without strict and constant 
attention to this particular, you may perhaps, sing with the spirit, but 
you cannot sing with the understanding. 

But it is impossible to give to music its true interest and expression, 
unless the performers feel what they sing. They may indeed throw an 
artificial energy into their performance, and they may be close observ- 
ers of all elementary rules, but unless they enter into the spirit of the 
song, the music will appear forced and unnatural ; and will utterly fail 
of producing the desired effect. The simplest melody, when sung in the 
natural and flowing strains which are dictated by a feeling heart, will 
often produce a more pleasing and permanent effect, than the purest and 
most powerful harmony, when performed without the feelings which 
the subject and the song are designed to inspire. To produce a good 
and permanent impression therefore, by our songs of praise, it is neces- 
sary to sing with the spirit and with the understanding also. We must 
not only understand and feel what we sing ourselves, but the exercise 
must be so condacted that others may understand and feel also. This is 
the only way in which this delightful part of public worship can be ren- 
dered interesting and profitable to those who conduct it, as well as to 
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the whole congregation; the only way in which it can be rendered ac- 
ceptable to God. And unless those who lead in the songs of the temple 
can, as a matter of principle and solemn and interesting duty, make it 
their constant effort to sing in this manner, they will only mock the Eter- 
nal, when with a cold heart and a trifling tongue, they pretend in pleas- 
ing and harmonious sounds to sing his praise. 

That the music of our Presbyterian congregations ought to be con- 
ducted in accordance with the sentiments just expressed, it is presumed 
all who hear me, will cordially admit. And when this admitted truth 
is deeply and generally felt, certain evils which prevail to a lamentable 
extent will be corrected, and sacred music will occupy that elevated 
station in all our congregations, to which it is evidently entitled. 

To some of these evils, I propose, for a few moments to call your 
attention. 

1. The first, to use no harsher name, I shall call indifference. And 
here, duty compels me to say, that all descriptions and classes of men 
in our congregations, are exceedingly guilty. Ministers and elders, and 
leading men in our churches, old and young, rich and poor, while they 
manifest a laudible zeal in providing commodious houses of worship, 
and are anxious to have the preaching evangelical, sound, instructive and 
interesting; and the praying devout, comprehensive, and appropriate ; 
seem to be perfectly contented with the music of the sanctuary, if they 
only hear noises strung along in metre, which convey no meaning, and 
produce no feeling, unless it be a feeling of absolute pain. I have often 
been amazed on entering large and respectable congregations, at the 
cool and deliberate cruelty with which they could afflict the nerves of 
every stranger who might be present, by the barbarous sounds which 
they compelled him to hear. The minister would read the hymn, and 
then examine his sermon, or turn over the leaves of the Bible, or turn 
his attention to something else ; while the congregation, or perhaps a 
small uncultivated choir, were dragging through the verses in most un- 
musical and discordant sounds. And this was called singing the praises 
of God! In the language of the Prophet, it might in truth be said 
“the songs of the temple have become howlings!” And scenes like 
this are acted over and over again, in hundreds of our congregations 
from sabbath to sabbath, and year to year; and minister and people hear 
it all with perfect indifference. 

But as sacred music is in some places, beginning to be considered a 
subject worthy of attention, great improvements have recently been 
made, in a number of our congregations. Members of other congre- 
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gations frequently hear them, and they become so deeply interested that 
when they return to their homes, they make an effort to improve their 
own music. Ministers also, are beginning to fee! an interest in having 
this part of worship “ done decently and in order.” And therefore, in- 
structors in this science are sought for, and but little difficulty is experi- 
enced in raising funds sufficient to make a beginning. But still this 
thing which we call indifference, is not yet overcome. 

The opinion seems to prevail in many of our congregations, that 
nothing more is necessary, than to raise sufficient funds to employ an 
instructor for a few months, who is to form a choir of such persons as 
are found willing to attend his school, in order to secure good church 
music for a number of years. The leading members of the congrega- 
tion feel no personal obligation in the matter, any farther than the filling 
of the necessary subscription is concerned. 

They seem to be impressed with the feeling that it would be undig- 
nified and inconsistent with their rank in society to attend the school as 
learners, and become members of the choir: and therefore, if they sing 
at all, they must have the privilege of doing so without ever learning 
the art, only as they catch the sounds by hearing the tunes frequently 
repeated by the choir. It is indeed true, that a skillful instructor of 
music, may, with all these discouragements, after much laborious effort, 
so much improve those who attend punctually upon his instructions, as 
to be able to introduce appropriate and expressive music into the sanc- 
tuary. The congregation feel greatly interested in the improvement 
made, and are pleased to learn that there can be some variety in their 
sacred songs. In some of the strains sung, they become deeply inter- 
ested, and especially in the duets and solos. These strains become 
familiar to them, and they soon begin to sing them themselves. The 
consequence is, that when the choir are performing some of the most 
difficult passages, which cost them much care and labor to learn to sing 
correctly, you will hear, in one part of the congregation, a man’s voice 
endeavoring to aid the treble, by singing the air,—another in a different 
part of the house, in a strange falsetto voice, displaying his skill on the 
alto,—another thinks he is aiding the bass by singing the air two octaves 
below the pitch ;—another makes his own part as he goes along by sing- 
ing detached portions of all the tunes he had ever heard, and of some 
that never were heard. Such confusion is often witnessed in our re 
spectable congregations, when they are professedly engaged in singing 
the songs of Zion. But the plea which is often made, is, ** we believe 
the whole congregation ought to sing; and do you intend to deprive us 
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of an interesting duty, and a pleasing privilege ?_ 1s this whole exercise 
to be confined to the few individuals who compose the choir?” By no 
means. We would adopt, in its fullest extent the principle of the apos- 
tle Paul. He makes it a duty of all to sing with the spirit, and with the 
understanding also. But how can you sing with the understanding, 
when you do not understand the subject at all, and have always been so 
indifferent to this whole matter, that you have never taken the pains to 
learn to sing one tune correctly in your whole life? You may as well 
attempt to read or preach without ever learning how, as to sing without 
learning. But a man may say, my singing suits me! and I derive quite 
as much satisfaction and edification from it, as from the singing of the 
choir. You may also be suited with your own reading, but you will not 
attempt to interest a whole congregation by your reading, if you are 
convinced it is disagreeable to them, especially if you have never taken 
the pains to learn. The notions which prevail in relation to this subject, 
prove most clearly, that it has been so long regarded with indifference, 
that a reformation must take place among all classes of people, before 
they will exercise the same good sense respecting it, that they do about 
every thing else. It is not the wish of any friend to sacred music, to 
confine the singing toa choir. The reason why it is generally commit- 
ted to them is, because they are the only ones who will take the pains 
to learn. If the whole congregation would learn, as it is believed they 
will in the millennium, the music of our churches would be so harmoni- 
ous, animating and delightful, that all would feel, this is singing the 
praises of God. Even the blessed spirits above, might delight to join in 
the song. Such oughtto be the character of Zion’s songs now, and such it 
would be, were it not for the criminal indifference which so extensively 
prevails in our congregations. 

2. There is another evil to which I would call your attention, and which 
often prevails among singers themselves. I shall call it disaffection. 
There are many persons who have good voices, and who might be of 
essential service to the choir, but they are so exceedingly sensitive, that 
the least thing said or done, implying a want of due respect to their 
talents or to their manner of performance, is deemed an insult of suffi- 
cient importance to justify them in witholding all aid in conducting this 
interesting exercise. Some are displeased because they have heard that 
a certain individual in the congregation has criticised some fault in their 
voices, or in their looks or motions, or manner of performance. Others 
are dissatisfied with the seat they occupy. Others think they have not 
that leading station assigned them to which they are properly entitled ; 
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and a great variety of little incidents are often occurring, in which dis- 
affection is easily produced, if a disposition is cherished to notice such 
trifles. But where such things are regarded, one after another leaves 
his seat, till in a few months, or even weeks after the teacher has gone, 
large and respectable choirs are reduced to a mere handful. Now those 
who engage in this pleasing part of public worship ought to know, that 
they all have some faults, which some persons will discover; and those 
faults will very likely be noticed and remarked upon. But instead of 
depriving themselves of a pleasing privilege, and doing a real injury to 
the choir, they will pursue a much wiser course, by making every effort 
in their power to correct those faults, and continue on in the faithful per- 
formance of their appropriate part, in the best way they possibly can. 
They will in this way make constant improvement ; they will secure the 
confidence of all good members of the community, and receive the ap- 
probation of their own consciences. But if they become disaffected 
from any of these trifling causes, they will certainly gain no credit for 
good sense, or right feelings, and they will be ill at ease in their own 
minds. Permit me to say, that we all expect better things of this choir. 
We hope and believe you are too much under the influence of good 
principles, and are too desirous of having this part of Presbyterian wor- 
ship properly conducted, ever to suffer trifling considerations to divert 
you from duty and deprive you of a privilege. Remember that you do 
not sing the songs of Zion to please men, but to engage in the praises of 
your Maker and Redeemer. You degrade the employment, you de- 
grade yourselves, when you sing to please men. Take then a more 
elevated stand.—And while you endeavor to tune and harmonize your 
voices for the songs of the temple, let your hearts also be in tune to 
praise the God of your salvation. This will produce a union of senti- 
ment and of soul, which will make you feel the claims of duty, and pre- 
pare you to enjoy the precious privilege which the ransomed in heaven 
delight in, and which will give the angels a new source of joy, when the 
news reaches the upper temple, that you have all learned with a peni- 
tent believing heart, to sing with the spirit and with the understanding 


ilso. 
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ORATORIOS. 


The following powerful sketch was handed us, some time ago, by a Theologica! 
Student, who gave it as the substance of an article he had just been reading, in some 
European publication. It affords matter for much serious reflection. 


A PROVINCE in the remotest part of a certain empire had rebelled 
against its Sovereign. There were some circumstances in the history 
of this province which rendered the guilt of such a movement on its 
part exceedingly aggravated. 

Its inhabitants were poor, to the last degree of dependence. Their 
food, dwellings,—we may say their lives, were so many gifts from theii 
king. He had been kind to them beyond degree. 

No want or woe endured by the meanest of them was disregarded by 
him. He had even condescended to teach them such arts and inven- 
tions as were calculated not only to render present existence easy and 
delightful, but to elevate them in mind and character. But under all 
these and innumerable other obligations, these subjects rebelled. 

[t was not a mere murmuring against authority in some specified in- 
stance, but a bold declaration of independence. “ We will not have 
this man to reign over us.” Intelligence of this proceeding reached 
the king. One course only seemed to be before him. The rebels must 
be punished. A short time previous a few others had rebelled and al- 
though high rank, intellect, and previously unsullied character, were ‘in 
their favor, no alternative was afforded. They were destroyed by the 
law of justice; and could these degraded, diminutive culprits, hope for 
a better fate? * * * ® The whole realm was armed. 

A writing had gone forth signed by the royal hand, actually offering 
pardon to the rebels of that far province. The princes and noblemen 
at court studied and planned, and men of the keenest discernment spent 
days in the investigation, but all in vain; the reason of this mysterious 
interest was impenetrable. It existed however, in the bosom of the 
king, and in truth he was willing to pardon his ungrateful subjects. 
Messengers were dispatched with the edict of mercy. They delivered 
it to the insurgents, and were torn in pieces by them. Others were sent 
and they too were put to death. The king’s patience was yet unex- 
hausted. It was unaccountable—but he would not give those insurgents 
over to wrath. He had a son left, an only son, the hope of his empire 
the pride of his heart, and he sent him. When the rebels saw this proof 
of their king’s sincerity and amazing mercy, some were melted to sub- 
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mission, and laid down the weapons of their rebellion at his feet. They 
were however, but few. The vast majority were more than ever en- 
* raged and slew the son also. Yes, slew him by a lingering cruel torture, 
and as his royal blood dripped upon the earth, they mocked at the suf- 
ferer. 

Can the king forbear now? will he not now destroy them? Unutter- 
able mystery! Mercy without analogy in heaven or earth! He even 
again urges these wretches to return to him and to duty. A thousand 
messengers go out in every quarter of the domain, crying “repent.” 
Still only a few return. 

There was bustle and preparation in the chief city of that rebel pro- 
vince. Its largest building was decorated, and when night came a noon- 
tide light blazed from the gorgeous chandeliers within those walls. 
Thousands of citizens thronged the seats and aisles. The sound of 
music arose, now in the sweet melody of a female voice, and now in 
the deep thunder of united sounds, when voice vied with instrument, 
and instrument with its fellow, to swell the choirs. And what is this? 
Is there no shame? no blush? no sense of awful trifling? no dread of 
blasphemy? They have written the story of their rebellion—the tale of 
that base, ungrateful, horrible return of their monarch’s kindness ;—the 
murder of his son!! and set it to music, and brought from the theatre 
and the house of infamy, and the bar-room, those who sing it to them. 
And the audience, who are they? Surely the sewers of abomination 
must have been dragged to find souls so base! But no! they are the 
polite, the fashionable, the gay, the pleasure-hunter, the idler, the gen- 
tleman-rake ; and oh! oh! that I must say it; there too are’ some of 
those reclaimed rebels, as cordially and quietly listening, as if they were 
unconscious that the singers and audience were engaged in the dreadful 
mockery, and that their own presence furnished a specious plea of moral 
and innocent enjoyment to the rest. Js it, to say the least, consistent? 
Ts it right? 





NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


It gives us pleasure to state, that this institution has commenced its 
operations, under very favorable circumstances. It promises, we think, 
to be ultimately beneficial to the cause of devotional music; which is 
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mace sega said of ery institution of the kind. Our musical 
enetelseny 25 NS pee ne (4 Academies are little else than societies) 
ase — ee . 7 , : pees ae we eminence, tasteful gratification, and 
ay; while the unostenta: . , ey eae 
scientific disp ys ' ous claims of genuine spirituality 
as connected with the praise of God, are a , 
: ' ‘ . , “ost entirely overlooked and 
disregarded. The mistake in such institutio. . 
: . is to pretend to make 
them the nurseries of church music; endeavoring, ; 
; : v mere occasional 
selections, to secure the great ends of devotional song. , oth ical 
; ‘ . " ies 
have their use; and we would say nothing to disparage their ., ‘ala 
A . : “Mi0 
Only let them be discriminative, and consistent. But, if any insu. 
tions of this kind, are to operate directly and effectually in the promo- 
tion of devotional music, they must in some important sense, become 
what they anciently were, “schools of the prophets.” Religious influ- 
ence must be cultivated in connection with religious music, or by the 
necessary power of mental association; the efforts will tend to nothing 
better than musical zeal, and unproductive sentimentality. This is a 
fundamental principle, and one that is but too liable to be forgotten. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A correspondent, speaking in reference to an article in our last num- 
ber, touching the mismanagement of the organ, &c., observes as fol- 
lows: 

“I think it is a subject which ought to be brought before your readers, 
not because it is difficult, but because teachers as well as musicians, 
in general, are so incorrigibly stupid, that the advance of cultivation 
seems more the forward and backward movements of the stone of Sy- 
siphus than an onward march. 

It certainly is very disheartening after sustaining the expenses of an 
organ, and of practical instruction, to find it all a “sound and show 
signifying nothing.” 

A professional gentleman who is greatly interested in the cause of 
sacred music, says : 

‘Do not fail to establish such an Academy as shall rear up good 
teachers, that may eventually be sent abroad among the churches.” 

This is certainly an object of great importance; yet how it is to be 
seasonably acconplished we are as yet unable to see.—But we will hope 
for better things to come. 
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From Lexington, Kentucky, we have ervouraging intelligence, com> 
municated in a private letter. a, a a it seems, are a 
their attention to the good subject “USIC4" Classes are somewhat nu- 


merous and flourishing. 





For the Musical Magazine. 
A MISSIONARY HYMN. 


Hark! the voice of Jesus crying, 
Who will go, and bear my name? 
Swift as Herald Angels flying— 
, My redeeming love proclaim? 


Here am I, send me my Saviour, 
Our united hearts respond ;— 

Life’s endearing ties we sever, 
To obey thy last command. 


Lo! we haste with deep emotion, 
Gladly on our pilgrim way ;— 

Consecrate with warm devotion, 
All we have, and are to thee. 


We will tell thy dying story, 
Dwell upon thy love divine— 

Till a brightening torch of glory, 
On a world of darkness shine.— 


Till the church from slumber waking, 
Gird herself for victory ;— 

One glad shout of triumph breaking, 

Hail the bright millenial day. 











